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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE NAVAL 
ASYLUM AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, January 8, 1877. 
BY EDWARD SHIPPEN, M.D., U.S.N. 

Having recently endeavored to discover something of the 
early history of the ground upon which the Naval Asylum 
and Naval Hospital in this city are built, I was surprised to 
find how little was positively known concerning it by this 
generation ; and it was evident to me that any one who was 
desirous of rescuing the early history of the place from 
oblivion could not begin too soon. One who has not tried it 
can hardly tell how difficult it is to verify even important 
events and dates of only two generations ago ; and so, in bring- 
ing together what I have gathered from various sources, I find 
that there is very much still to be desired. But I can, at 
least, say that all I have to state is believed to be authentic, 
and I have the honor to place it before the Historical Society, 
feeling sure that, in spite of deficiencies, the story of an im- 
portant institution, which has existed in our midst for half a 
century, must possess some interest for our members. 

The government property upon which are situated the 
two institutions known as the " United States Naval Asy- 
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lum," and the " United States Naval Hospital" (the latter 
of quite recent erection), comprises an irregular plat of about 
23 acres, bounded by the Gray's Ferry Road, Bainbridge 
(formerly Shippen) Street, Sutherland Avenue, running 
parallel with the Schuylkill, and a wall running thence east- 
ward, meeting Gray's Ferry Road again. 

Before the consolidation of the city, this property was 
included in the district of Passyunk. Long previous to the 
Revolutionary War it was the site of a handsome country 
house, one of three owned by the Pemberton family in the 
immediate vicinity of Philadelphia. Two of these are still 
standing, and one of them is still in the possession of the 
family. The property in question was bought by William 
Pemberton from John Kinsey, a relative who had purchased 
it from Thos. Masters, who in 1735 had purchased it from 
the Penns in fee. Originally it was a part of a tract of 150 
acres, extending from the Schuylkill to Long Lane. 

The place was known simply as "Plantation," although 
the other country seats I have alluded to had distinctive 
names. Quite remote from the built-up portion of the city, 
and close to the banks of the beautiful Schuylkill, then 
unfettered and undammed, it was considered entirely as a 
country residence for the summer, quite as much so as would 
be the neighborhood of Bryn Mawr or Chestnut Hill to-day. 
It appears never to have been a farm or "plantation," in 
the usually accepted sense, being always small in acreage, 
and taken up with lawn, shrubbery, and extensive kitchen 
gardens, with some wood. 

A small sketch of the place shows that the house, though 
unpretending, was of a substantial character, roomy and re- 
spectable. It was built of brick, the kitchen and offices 
being in a basement, which had large windows opening upon 
an area. A fine hall ran through the main floor, with two 
handsome rooms on each side. Above were corresponding 
rooms, under a sloping roof, with large dormer windows, the 
apex being crowned by a balcony. This gave the edifice a 
distinctive character as shown in the sketch. Two brick 
tenant, or servants' houses, of rather prim construction and 
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solid build, stood near the mansion to the north. These 
remained until near the time that the mansion itself was 
demolished. Altogether "Plantation" must have been a 
very complete and attractive residence. 

So the British officers seem to have thought, when this 
city w T as occupied by their forces under Lord Howe, in 
November, 1777, for we find that there was quite a struggle 
among them as to who should occupy such snug quarters. 
At this time the owner, James Pemberton, was among the 
suspected and deported Friends who were involuntarily 
sojourning in Winchester, Va., the brothers, John, James, 
and Israel Pemberton having, with many others, been ar- 
rested, and sent to that place during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1777. It is only necessary to allude to 
this arrest in this connection, to explain some letters which 
follow. Whatever may be thought of the war measure which 
caused the arrest and transportation of these people to Vir- 
ginia, we have had in our own day sufficient proof that we 
may all be wise after an event, and, with recent examples 
before us, we may well judge charitably of the motives of 
those who were struggling, in the throes of the Revolution, 
with as many lukewarm friends and concealed enemies as 
open foes. 

But James Pemberton left behind him a worthy repre- 
sentative in his wife, a woman w T ho, as will appear from some 
of her letters, combined spirit and firmness with lady-like 
demeanor, and charity to her poorer neighbors. This lady, 
Phoebe Pemberton, had a son (by a former marriage) named 
Robert Morton. He was a youth of seventeen or eighteen 
when this city was occupied by the British army. He kept 
a journal during the period of the occupation, which I have 
read, in which he frequently mentions "Plantation," and 
neighboring places. He also speaks of the Light Dragoons, 
stationed near Evergreen, another of the Pemberton places, 
breaking open the house and plundering. For this offence 
some were hung, and others severely flogged. He also deplores 
the way in which the Hessians made free with the potatoes 
and cabbages at Plantation. At the beginning of the occu- 
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pation he is very jubilant, no doubt reflecting the opinions 
of older relatives, and he expresses a fervent wish that the 
stay of the Royal army may be perpetual. "Esto perpetual" 
he writes in one of his pages, when the currency seemed 
more settled. It is amusing to see how his jubilant feelings 
experience a change, as the long hard winter wears on, and 
his praises of the clemency and good rule of the British 
turn into a chant of u save me from my friends." This is, 
however, an experience inseparable from war time in occu- 
pied cities. 

Some time during 11th mo. 1777, we find Phoebe Pember- 
ton addressing the following letter to Lord Howe: — 

" Esteemed Friend, 

I am extreamly concerned that I am once more obliged to 
Trouble Genl. Howe with any affair of mine, when his own 
important engagements no doubt engross his time and 
thoughts; but by the cruel Banishment of my Husband his 
business necessarily devolves on me, and being possessed of 
two small farms, near the city, on one of which there is a 
small piece of wood, Intended for Firing for myself and 
children, with a few of the Inhabitants, some of whom are 
not able to pay for it, but have constantly partook of My 
beloved Husband's bounty, by supplying them in the Winter 
season with a small quantity, which 1 shall be rendered in- 
capable of doing, as the soldiers are taking it away, and say 
they do it by permission of the General's secretary. The 
Tenants of these places have informed me that they must 
be obliged to leave their Habitations, being stript of their 
Hay, Vegetables, &c. on which they depended for a Living, 
and if some expedient cannot be found I expect the Inclosures 
will be laid open: this will be a singular disadvantage to me, 
as I depend on the Rents of Husband's Estate for a support. 
The General's kind interposition in this matter will 
Greatly oblige 

THY ASSURED FRIEND." 

It appears that the desired protection was given, for both 
places, and was probably effectual, as against the soldiers 
complained of. But it does not seem to have had the same 
terrors for some of the officers, for on the 14th of 2d mo. 
1778, we find Phoebe Pemberton administering, with a 
vigorous hand, an epistolary rebuke to a certain Lord Mur- 
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ray, in command of the guard at u Plantation," which ran as 
follows : — 

"I was yesterday informed that a certain officer of the 
Guard who passes by the name or style of Lord Murray, 
being stationed at my Husband's Plantation near Schuylkill, 
did there behave himself in an ungentlemanlike manner, by 
abusing part of the effects on the said place, and also break- 
ing open the doors of that part of the house occupied by my 
tenants, and treating the family with barbarous and unbe- 
coming behavior, very unworthy of a British nobleman and 
officer, after being previously shown Genl. Howe's protection 
posted up in the house, at which sight he used several ex- 
pressions highly insulting and derogatory to the General's 
honour. 

I take this method to inform the said Lord Murray that 
if he don't think proper to make some suitable acknowledg- 
, ments, I shall immediately enter A complaint at Head- 
quarters. 
Phila, February the 14th, '78. PHOEBE PEMBERTON." 

Here was a pretty style of Valentine for a gay young 
nobleman and officer to receive ! It is altogether probable 
that this vigorous style of protest was not without effect, for 
there was', apparently, no more trouble of the kind during 
the rest of the stay of the British Army. 

As the spring of 1778 drew on, and as it was at that time 
supposed that the stay of the army in Philadelphia was to 
be prolonged, the attention of some of the officers was drawn 
to "Plantation;" and so, on the 25th of 3d mo. 1778, we find 
the polite and business-like lady writing to General Pattison, 
the commander of the Royal Artillery, the following note: — 

" Phoebe Pemberton's best Respects wait on Genl. Patti- 
son, and has the Pleasure to inform him that upon recon- 
sidering his Proposals respecting her House upon Schuylkill 
she has concluded, that the Genl. may make use of it as soon 
as is convenient to him; and she shall ever esteem it a Happi- 
ness to oblige him in this or any other Instance in her Power. 
As she formerly depended upon that Garden for a supply of 
Vegetables for her Family, would thank the General to re- 
serve part of the Garden for her use. 

Mar. 25th, 1778." 
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While the astute lady in this way complied with the 
wishes of an officer in high authority, and thus obtained the 
best safeguard for her husband's property, we see that she 
was also shrewd enough to make it a point of honor with 
the General to keep up her own private supply of vegetables, 
in case he occupied the place. 

The very next day after she accepted Genl. Pattison's pro- 
posals, we find her declining those of Capt. Mackenzie, the 
military secretary of Genl. Howe, and of course an influen- 
tial personage. Indeed, he is the same who is mentioned in 
her letter to General Howe as having authorized the soldiers 
to take the wood from her places in the autumn before. Capt. 
Mackenzie did not, of course, then know how nice a place 
" Plantation" was, or foresee that, before many months, he 
would himself be desirous of being its tenant. However, 
the lady evidently does not bear malice, for her note to the 
military secretary is charmingly polite, and here it is : — 

" Phoebe Pemberton's best respects wait on Capt. Mac- 
kenzie, acknowledges the Receipt of his very polite Letter of 
yesterday, which was handed to her last evening, with a 
request for the use of her House upon the Banks of the 
Schuylkill during the Summer Season. As General Pattison 
of the Royal Artillery has a few days since made the same 
application, and being under Obligations to the Genl., and 
his request previous to Capt. Mackenzie's, the Genl. must of 
course have the preference ; had it been otherwise she should 
have been very happy to have had it in her Power to oblige 
Capt. Mackenzie, whose amiable politeness shown on this 
occasion demands her warmest acknowledgments. 

Mar. 26th, 1778." 

" Compliments pass when quality meet." Genl. Pattison 
was, however, not destined to enjoy the summer delights of 
"Plantation," or even to do more than plant the kitchen 
garden, for the evacuation of the city took place in May. 

Such was " Plantation" in its palmy days, and, having 
given this sketch of its early history, it is not either inter- 
esting or important to follow the changes by which it passed 
from the possession of the Pembertons to the Abbots, and 
thence to that of the United States Government. Suffice it 
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to say that on May 26, 1826, Surgeon Thos. Harris, of the 
Navy, was authorized by the Honble. Saml. L. Southard, 
of New Jersey (then Secretary of the Navy, one of the best 
we ever had, and a man whose premature death removed a 
very prominent candidate for the Presidency), was autho- 
rized, T say, to purchase " the Abbot lot, of about 23 acres, 
for $16,000." It appears afterwards in the accounts, that 
$17,000 was paid, which may have been caused by fees and 
other legal expenses. At all events, it was a marvellously 
small sum, compared with the value of the land to-day. 

To account for this purchase of property by the United 
States, I shall have to beg your forbearance for a retrograde 
movement, and go back to the last century, and touch upon 
the history of the "Naval Hospital Fund." And first I must 
premise, that the traditions and practice as well as the Arti- 
cles of War of our Naval Service, were taken in great part 
from the British service. Most people think that, in eman- 
cipating ourselves from the English rule, we also got rid of a 
certain part of their military rules and regulations. On the 
contrary, our Articles of War, as well as our Regulations, 
were taken almost bodily from those of the English, just as 
during the late Rebellion the Confederate government adopted 
all the old regulations of the United States. 

As is natural, also, very little is known by the people in 
general of the early history of our Navy, or of the Naval 
Hospitals, and of the Medical Corps especially ; and yet the 
Medical Corps has always been associated with every feat of 
arms. Paymasters were not always present or required. 
Steam engineers are a creation of yesterday. But always, 
since navies and armies (in the modern sense) have existed, 
the surgeon has shared the dangers and exposures, the defeats 
as well as the triumphs, of the sons of Neptune and Mars. 

Nor is it generally known how great has been the stride 
in advance in the hospitals, and in the treatment of the sick 
and wounded of the Naval Service, since the beginning of the 
century, the time when Lord St. Vincent (the celebrated Sir 
John Jervis) was first Lord of the English Admiralty, and 
Keith, Nelson, and Collingwood were making their reputa- 
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tion, off Ushant, Isle d'Aix, Sardinia, and Toulon. In 1797 
Lord St. Vincent, during the blockade of Cadiz, first paid 
attention to the qualifications and respectability of the 
medical officers, established regular hospitals or sick bays in 
the ships, obtained regular supplies of fresh beef and vege- 
tables, and required attention to hygienic rules, at any cost 
of time or money. The surgeon of his flag-ship was espe- 
cially charged with these matters, and was probably the first 
fleet surgeon in an English fleet. The French recognized the 
necessity of attending to these matters at an earlier period. 

Previous to this time, in almost all navies, it had been a 
disgrace to be sick, and the wounded were regarded as a great 
burden. These unfortunates were kicked about like dogs, 
slinging their hammocks in any out of the way spot, or slink- 
ing into the " cable tier," often to be discovered only when 
dying or dead. 

The naval hospitals of England had been mere sinks of 
corruption, so that, even at the time of our Revolution, 
noblemen and gentlemen of influence used to get their super- 
annuated coachmen, and broken-down footmen and butlers 
admitted to Greenwich Hospital as pensioners. Corruption 
was not, therefore, so entirely confined to our day as many 
persons choose to think. For one proof of this we may con- 
sult Lord Dundonald's remarkable autobiography. In his 
time there appears to have been an unusual difficulty in 
getting " Investigating Committees," and these, when con- 
stituted, seem to have investigated in the wrong direction, 
and to have left the real nuisances undisturbed. Very different 
ideas reigned in England, more than a generation later, when 
" Investigations" into everything w r ere the order of the day. 
Sydney Smith declared that the " whole earth was a com- 
mission," and that the " onus probandi rested with any one 
who said he was not a commissioner." It may be asked 
what this has to do with the subject in question, and I 
answer, that it only goes to show a gradual awakening 
(among other matters) to the duties and responsibilities or 
the State in its care of its sick or superannuated servants, 
which found its reflection on this side of the water. At 
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the time of which I speak the loss of life in the different 
armies and navies from preventible causes, such as improper 
food, want of system, and of properly regulated hospitals, 
especially, was fearful. 

In Sir John Jervis's expedition against the French Antilles 
(which, though successful in capturing Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, had to yield those places almost immediately from the 
forces being so thinned by sickness, as to be incapable of 
garrisoning properly the islands), in this expedition, I say, the 
force of soldiers embarked for the first attack was 6085. Of 
these 970 were left sick at Barbadoes, and 224 w^ere sick on 
board, before a blow was struck, and this disabling of more 
than one in five fell within the first month of arrival on the 
scene of action. In the course of this campaign 170 army 
officers of this small force died of yellow fever, or other cli- 
matic diseases, while only 27 were killed, or died of wounds. 
The historians of the period do not think it worth w T hile 
to mention the total loss among the men, but it is at any 
rate on record, that, among the chartered transports em- 
ployed, forty-six masters, and eleven hundred men died, 
and one transport, the " Broderic," lost every soul on board. 
This historical reminiscence may perhaps to some seem irrele- 
vant, but I have thought it necessary to give it, as it pre- 
sents vividly the state of military and naval hygiene at 
the time our own Naval Hospital establishment pressed its 
claims upon the government and had its inception. 

Our Revolutionary navy was, probably, no better and no 
worse than its contemporaries, as far as the treatment of sea- 
men (sick or well) was concerned. Illustrated by the names 
of Paul Jones, Barry, and other brave men, it served its pur- 
pose, was disbanded; the vessels disappeared, and the navy 
ceased to exist, even on paper. But about 1798 the naval 
collision with the French, as well as other causes, led to its 
re-establishment, and to the building of some fine vessels. 
It was at this time that our own Philadelphian naval hero, 
Charles Stewart, entered the navy as a full-fledged Lieuten- 
ant, and the navy list has come down to us uninterruptedly 
ever since. 
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It being established that we were to have a permanent 
naval force, it became evident that some provision was neces- 
sary for the wounded, sick, and disabled. Accordingly, we 
find that the Act of Congress of 1799 provided for the 
assessment of twenty cents a month on the pay of all sea- 
men, for the relief of the sick and disabled. Such an Act 
had already been passed in 1798, in regard to the merchant 
marine, and it was not until the following year that its pro- 
visions were extended to the officers and seamen of the navy. 
This Act provided that the money so collected was to be 
paid over to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Act also 
declared that the " officers, seamen, and marines of the navy 
were to receive the same relief as sick and disabled seamen 
of the merchant service." 

Under the operation of this law complaint was justly made 
that naval seamen had to be sent to civil hospitals, w r here 
their officers lost control of them, and they disappeared. 
[Nor did it seem proper, that officers, seamen, and marines of 
a military service, should, as a sort of afterthought, be foisted 
upon the Treasury Department, then even more important, 
and more overburdened with work than now. In fact, it 
was evident that the navy must have a Hospital Department 
of its own, with officers in charge who could sympathize 
with the patients, and partake of their growing esprit de corps^ 
understanding their peculiarities, their virtues, and their 
failings, as those could not, who had not been brought up 
with them. 

Accordingly we find that, in 1810, an Act of Congress was 
passed appointing the Secretaries of War, the Navy, and the 
Treasury, a " Board of Commissioners of Naval Hospitals." 
The twenty cents a month from each person in the naval 
service, which was assessed under the laws of 1798-9, was, 
by this Act, turned over to these commissioners, to constitute 
a a Naval Hospital Fund," and fifty thousand dollars from 
the unexpended balance of the " Marine Hospital Fund" was 
also placed by this Act in their hands, that being the esti- 
mated share of the fund which had accrued since the Act 
of 1798. From this Act of Congress, of 1810, creating a fund, 
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dates the origin of the establishment in question, the " Naval 
Asylum," as well as of all the rest of the naval hospitals in 
the country. 

At the time Congress passed this law, Mr. Paul Hamilton, 
then Secretary of the Navy, addressed a letter to the " House 
Committee on the Naval Establishment," advocating the 
establishment of hospitals, and that they should be made 
places for the support and maintenance, not only of the dis- 
abled seamen who preferred such a provision to a pension, 
but of the widows of seamen killed in action, and of their 
children, who w^ere, if boys, to be brought up for the naval 
service. More than this, he contended that the midshipmen 
should be sent to these hospitals, for a period, for instruction 
in navigation and general learning. The letter is a long one, 
much too long to quote entire. Impracticable as are some 
of his ideas, there are good points about them, and he appears 
thoroughly sincere. 

In sequence to the Act of 1810, was the Act of Feb. 26, 
1811, authorizing " the Commissioners of Navy Hospitals" to 
acquire sites, and buy or build hospitals, and this Act of 
1811 requires one of the establishments to provide a per- 
manent " Asylum" for "decrepit and disabled naval officers, 
seamen, and marines." " Asylum" is thus used in the first 
law upon the subject, while it was still uncertain in which 
of the hospitals it was to be, and the title has always been 
retained. It is an unfortunate name (although it truly ex- 
presses the intention of the charity), for to most persons the 
word suggests a place of reception for lunatics. "Hospital," 
in its original sense, would well express the purposes of the 
institution, just as it is applied to its prototype, Greenwich 
Hospital, or to Christ Church Hospital in this city. It is 5 
however, altogether probable that the name "Asylum" which 
it has borne so long will always be retained. 

In 1826, as I have already stated, Mr. Southard, then Sec- 
retary of the Navy, under date of May 26, authorized Dr. 
Harris, of the Navy, to purchase the Abbot lot. During the 
same year the old Hospital at the Navy Yard in this city 
(now all swept away) was ordered to be abandoned, and the 
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mansion on the Schuylkill property was occupied in its place. 
Of this Hospital Dr. Harris had charge, and continued there 
until May, 1883, when the Asylum building was nearly 
finished. He never lived there, however, or paid more than 
temporary visits. 

In the records of the old Hospital, while it w r as in the Pern- 
berton or Abbot house, appear the names, as patients, of 
David Gr. Farragut, who was then, in 1830, a lieutenant, aged 
39 ; Twiggs, afterwards killed at the storming of Chapultepec, 
a major of marines ; Bainbridge and Hull, who appear to 
have been attended at their homes; Levy, Izard, Newell, 
Ogden, Howard, Phil. Voorhees, Engle, Mercer, and other 
names well known to naval men, and some of them to the 
whole country, all now dead without exception. 

Not long after the occupation of the Pembertoii house, 
the government determined to erect somewhere near Phila- 
delphia (to carry out the purposes of the law of 1811) a large 
and permanent building, w T hich was to be the one to which 
the term "Asylum" was to be applied. Some correspondence 
went on, in regard to the site, and from these letters it ap- 
pears that Dr. Thos. Harris is responsible for the selection of 
the lot upon the Gray's Ferry Road. He was a Philadel- 
phian, and no doubt anxious to have the institution estab- 
lished in this city, and so naturally recommended a site 
already in the possession of the government, and used for 
hospital purposes. Certain it is, that, when the construction 
of the building was begun, Dr. Harris was detailed by the 
Secretary of the Navy to superintend it, receiving a certain 
sum per annum, over and above his pay, while so employed. 
Mr. Strickland, the architect of the building, was associated 
with him in the superintendence. I find a letter of 1827, 
from the Secretary of the Navy to Dr. Harris and Mr. Strick- 
land, associating them as commissioners to build the Asylum, 
and informing Dr. Harris that " his compensation would be 
adjusted." I have not been able to find any subsequent letter, 
however, showing what that compensation was. Popular 
report placed it at $1000 per annum, in addition to his navy 
pay, quite a sufficient sum for those days. 
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Dr. Thomas Harris was a native of this State, of a highly 
respectable family, which has furnished many distinguished 
members to the different professions. Although all his life 
in the naval service, and for many years Chief of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, at Washington, he was, at the time 
I speak of, in full practice in this city, his residence being 
in the quaint house still standing at Ninth and Spruce sts., 1 
within a stone's throw of the Historical Society's Hall. Dr. 
Harris entered the navy as full surgeon, July 6, 1812, and 
was surgeon of the Wasp when she captured the English 
ship Frolic, October 18, 1812, for which handsome action the 
thanks of Congress were awarded to the officers and crew. 
He was in Philadelphia during the cholera of 1832, at that 
time in active general practice, as well as attending to his 
naval duties. During that trying period he was conspicuous 
for his devotion and industry, in allaying panic and advising 
municipal measures of relief, for which he received from the 
city a very handsome and valuable service of plate. 

Commodore Jacob Jones, aftenvards one of the Governors 
of the Naval Asylum, commanded the Wasp in the action 
referred to above, and Commodore James Biddle, who was 
the first Governor, was the first lieutenant of the Wasp. 

In 1832 the Asylum building was under roof, and up to this 
time the expense had been altogether borne by the Hospital 
Fund, as was perfectly right and proper. But it was now 
found that that fund would not stand any more heavy drains 
upon it, and in July of the year mentioned a bill passed 
Congress, appropriating, for the completion of the Naval 
Hospital at Norfolk, Va., and furnishing it, and for com- 
pleting the " Navy Asylum" at Philadelphia, $27,300, and 
for fixtures, furniture, and apparatus for one wing thereof, 
$6600. 

During the time that the Asylum was building, the Hos- 
pitals at or near Charlestown, Mass., Brooklyn, Norfolk, 
and Pensacola had been also going up, under regular annual 
appropriations from Congress. 

1 [Torn down since this paper was written. — Ed.] 
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In this same year, 1832, there was a transfer, by Act of 
Congress, of all powers of " Commissioners of Hospitals" to 
the Secretary of the Navy. The Act provided for the turn- 
ing over to him of u the balance in cash, certificates of stock, 
and other evidences of value, previously held by the three 
Commissioners of Hospitals, to be used for the payment of 
Navy and Privateer pensions, and for expenditure on account 
of Naval Hospitals, etc." The Secretary of the Navy, as sole 
commissioner, was to keep an account of this fund, and report 
its condition to Congress annually, which he does to this day. 

The Asylum building, though by no means completed in- 
ternally, was occupied towards the close of 1833. In that 
year there appears to have been no appropriation, but in 
1834, '35, '36, '37, '38, '39, '40, and '42, sums amounting in 
the aggregate to about $93,000 were appropriated for the 
building, as well as for work upon the grounds, introducing 
water, etc. According to the report of Mr. Strickland, the 
architect, the Asylum building cost $195,600. To this must 
be added the cost of the land, $17,000, making a total of 
$212,600. Of this amount about four-ninths was appropri- 
ated by Congress, and the rest came from the hospital fund. 

A well digested report of the period remarks, inter alia, 
in speaking of the Asylum and its cost: — 

" It is well for this to be remembered by those naval offi- 
cers who are in the habit of asserting that this building does 
not belong to the government, but to them, they having paid 
for it by contributions to the Naval Hospital Fund, forget- 
ting that, if any such absurd claim is set up, it extends to the 
seamen and marines of the naval service as well. The strange 
ideas such naval officers have, on the subject of this institu- 
tion, show how little they understand either the law or the 
fact. Now, had every dollar of the whole expense been 
obtained from the Hospital Fund, instead of four-ninths of 
the cost only, the institution could no more be said to belong 
to the officers of the navy, or jointly to the marines and sea- 
men, than a service of plate worth say $500, presented for 
any commemorative purpose to an individual, can be con- 
sidered as the property of the 500 or 1000 persons w 7 ho may 
have subscribed one dollar, if the first number, or half a 
dollar, if the second, towards purchasing it for the purpose 
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mentioned. The Navy Hospital Fund is a fund of the gov- 
ernment, held, controlled, and disbursed by its officers, arising 
in great part by a lawful exaction, not a voluntary subscription, 
of $2.40 a year from every individual of the naval service. 
Certain prospective benefits, under the circumstances of dis- 
ability and sickness, are guaranteed by this exaction law to 
men and officers, nothing more. This assessed annual con- 
tribution of $2.40 has this one provision ; no farther franchise 
pertains to it: and the legal quid pro quo pledge has this ex- 
tent only, 4 to provide temporary relief and maintenance to 
sick and disabled seamen in hospitals or other proper institu- 
tions.' This is the phraseology of the law of 1798, and no 
other law in existence ever conferred any other privilege ; 
even that law and that diction only relate to seamen of the 
merchant service. But the 2d and 3d sections of the law of 
1799 empower, the first, the assessment of 20 cents monthly 
in the navy ; the second guarantees the same prerogative 
(already quoted above) enjoyed by merchant seamen, to naval 
officers, seamen, and marines, but it conveys no other right." 

Much more, to the same purpose, follows in the report I 
quote, which also states, farther on, that " many naval officers 
entertain undue expectations, and expatiate with wonderful 
freedom and certainty on their claims on the medical depart- 
ment of the navy, claims based simply on the fact that ' they 
have paid hospital money,' which, by the way, they could 
not help paying, if they would. The error of such, like those 
who seem to claim, in fee, the property called the Naval Asy- 
lum, is in their mistaking the compulsory contribution of law 
for an eleemosynary douceur" 

The Naval Asylum building faces nearly east, and is con- 
structed of a grayish-white marble, with a granite basement. 
It is 380 feet in length, and consists of a centre, with a high 
broad flight of marble steps, and imposing abutments, and a 
marble colonnade and pediment, in the bastard classic style 
which was all the fashion at the period of its erection. The 
architects of banks, colleges, churches, and even private resi- 
dences, all went to Greece and Rome for their architectural 
inspiration. This fashion has fastened upon the country a 
great number of solid and costly buildings, utterly unsuited 
to our climate, as well as being unsightly, from the very lack 
of fitness. 
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The wings of the building are symmetrical, and terminate 
in pavilions, or transverse buildings at each end. These 
wings are supplied with broad covered verandas, on each of 
the two main floors, which verandas are admirably adapted 
to their purpose, and are, of course, entirely out of keeping 
with the classic style of the central structure. There is a 
fine attic over the whole building, which, as I have said, is 
in every part most substantially and thoroughly built, the 
marble staircases of the interior being particularly noticeable, 
both from their ingenious construction and economy of space. 

All the ceilings of both basement and first floor are vaulted, 
in solid masonry, and on the main floor is a remarkably fine 
domed apartment,' which is used as a muster-room and chapel. 
The most faulty part of the whole structure is the basement, 
which is somewhat low and damp, with an insufficiently 
drained sub-cellar. That part of the building has always 
been found unhealthy, although much less so now than in 
former days. 

The beneficiaries are each furnished with a small room, 
beside which there are reading and smoking rooms in the 
pavilions, and handsome quarters for a number of officers 
and employes. 

The building, though by no means finished internally, was 
first occupied about the end of 1833, when the old Pember- 
ton house (which stood just where the ice-house now is 1 ) was 
disused, and about three years later it was demolished. 

At this time there was a burial-ground on the Shippen 
Street side of the property, north of the Asylum, the graves 
extending about as far as the curbstone of the present street, 
the lines of which had not then been accurately extended to 
the Schuylkill. About 100 bodies of those who had died 
in the old hospital, or of those who had been sent from the 
Navy Yard, or ships, for interment at this spot, were taken 
up at this time, and transferred to a burial-ground regularly 
inclosed. This place was at the bottom of the grounds, near 
the Schuylkill, at the corner of Shippen (now Bainbridge) 

1 Even the ice house is now entirely removed. — E. S. 1883. 
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Street and Sutherland Avenue. A substantial dead-house 
and stone wall, with an Osage orange hedge, were the perma- 
nent improvements made in this cemetery; and many burials 
of both men and officers took place there in ensuing years. 
But the dead men's bones were not to rest there, as will be 
shown when we come to speak of the erection of a large 
naval hospital on that very spot, when the remains of poor 
Jack were again transferred to a lot purchased by the gov- 
ernment in Mount Moriah Cemetery, in West Philadelphia, 
where all interments now take place. Let us hope that Mount 
Moriah may remain extra-mural, at least until those now 
buried there are forgotten, and their dust thoroughly mingled 
with their mother earth. 

The smaller brick tenements, which stood over close by the 
Shippen Street bank, remained there until the autumn of 
1838, surviving the parent mansion two years. In that year 
Commodore Biddle demolished them, and used the debris to 
metal the roads and walks now in use, which were laid out 
by him. 

The first pensioner, or "beneficiary," received into the 
Asylum after its opening, appears to have been one Daniel 
Kliess, and the second was William Williams. These two 
were not very creditable specimens of the defenders of our 
country, if their previous record, while inmates of the hos- 
pital, is to be taken. These men had been living as pen- 
sioners in the old house, where they were treated merely as 
convalescent patients. Upon the occupation of the new 
building they were transferred, and two others joined them, 
making four in all. The pensioners or beneficiaries were 
then first distinguished from hospital patients, and were 
placed under the charge of Lieut. Cooper, who lived in the 
house. 

At the same time that this transfer of beneficiaries was 
made, the sick of the station, fifteen in number, were also 
quartered in the new building. The room at present used as 
the governor's office, on the main floor, was then the office 
and dispensary combined ; and the large room back of it was 
the sick-room. Large as it is, there must have been pretty 
Vol. vii.— 10 
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close stowage for fifteen sick men. The resident assistant sur- 
geon, Dr. Barrington, long since dead, occupied the two rooms 
on the same floor at the north end, which are now the smok- 
ing room and library. 

At this period (about the close of 1833) neither of the 
w r ings was finished, as far as the second floor was concerned. 
Indeed, they were not required, while as for the attics, which 
are very fine and spacious, these were not entirely finished 
until 1848. Previous to 1841, however, the second floor 
south, and the rooms in the southern pavilion had been 
finished and occupied as the hospital, being shut off by lat- 
ticed doors. The two large rooms on the main floor, imme- 
diately south of the chapel, were at the same time assigned 
to the Medical Examining Board as permanent quarters. 
This portion of the building continued to be used in this 
way until the new hospital building was erected, just at the 
close of the civil war. During the war the part of the 
building regularly assigned to the hospital was found insuffi- 
cient, and the sick and wounded were, by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, treated and quartered in other parts of the 
building. 

When the Asylum building was first occupied, Commodore 
Barron was in command of the Philadelphia station, and 
had general charge of the Asylum. I fancy he seldom went 
near it. The pensioners, hospital patients, and hired men 
and women, all messed together ; and there was a hospital 
steward who furnished the general mess in the same way, 
and from the same funds, as at other hospitals. Indeed, no 
direct appropriation for the support of the beneficiaries 
(whose number in December, 1842, had increased to forty- 
two) was made until July 1, 1858, when they numbered con- 
siderably more than one hundred. Up to that time the 
whole expense of maintenance had been defrayed from the 
hospital fund. As this was found to be too heavily bur- 
dened, the appropriation bill of 1858 has an item for the 
support of beneficiaries, of $26,392, and a separate appro- 
priation for that purpose has ever since been made. 

The grounds about the building were, at the time of the 
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first occupation, full of trees, mostly fruit trees, remaining 
from those planted at different times when it was a country 
seat. In the winter of 1836-7, which was a very cold one, 
wood was very scarce and dear, and it was with this fuel that 
the building was then warmed, as well as all the cooking done. 
Under these circumstances Commodore Barron had all the 
trees of every description cut down and converted into fire- 
wood. This act, which was much deprecated at the time, as 
it gave the grounds a more ragged and deserted appearance 
than ever, was in the end productive of good, for it led to 
the planting of the noble trees now adorning the place. 
These trees, which are as fine as any I know in any of our 
city squares, were planted by Commodore Biddle soon after 
he assumed charge as the first governor of the Asylum, in the 
autumn of 1838. Many of these fine trees were not planted 
until 1840. They were mere switches when set out, and 
were brought from the nursery in bundles of a dozen. 

At this time, and long after, there was great prejudice 
existing against the locality, on account of the prevalence of 
malarial fever. Nor was this prejudice unfounded. Even so 
late as eighteen years ago, when I was first stationed there, 
almost every one about the place had intermittent fever at 
some time of the year. All this is now happily changed, as 
the disappearance of the ponds and brick-fields, and the com- 
plete building up of the whole neighborhood, have rendered 
the place healthy. Indeed, I know of few places in or about 
Philadelphia where there is less consumption of quinine. 
Could the sub-cellar and basement of the Asylum be re- 
modelled, I should consider it a very wholesome place of 
residence. 

As the number of pensioners or beneficiaries gradually in- 
creased, the institution attracted more of the attention of 
the Navy Department. Numerous complaints reached the 
Hon. J. K. Paulding, then Secretary of the Navy, during 
1838, complaints especially as to the manner in which the 
beneficiaries were managed by Lieut. Cooper. 1 Mr. Paul- 

1 Perhaps the luke-warm manner in which Commodore Barron inspected 
the place rendered Mr. Cooper's duties more difficult. — E. S. 1883. 
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ding wrote a private letter to Commodore James Biddle, then 
residing in Philadelphia, stating that various complaints had 
reached him, inducing him to believe that the superintendent 
of the JSTaval Asylum was totally unfit for his position. The 
Secretary proposed that some officer of high rank should take 
charge, " who, with the title of ' Governor,' might, while he 
gave dignity to the station, sustain no diminution of his own." 
He invited Commodore Biddle to address him frankly upon 
this subject, and to state his views. One is at loss to see 
how the dignity of the office is enhanced by the title of 
44 Governor," rather than that of 44 Superintendent," or 44 Com- 
mandant." But Mr. Paulding seems to have had such an idea, 
having Greenwich Hospital in his mind, no doubt. The only 
wonder is, that, while he borrowed the title of the command- 
ing officer, he did not also change the name of the charity, to 
correspond with its English prototype. 

Commodore Biddle replied to the communication, agreeing 
with the views of the Secretary, and stating that the institu- 
tion was not what it ought to be, 44 attractive and popular 
with the superannuated and disabled of the service," with 
more to the same purpose. In conclusion, he says that he 
thinks a captain in the navy (then the highest rank) should 
be at the head of the asylum, and that he would cheerfully 
take the command, as proposed by the Secretary. His ap- 
pointment as 44 Governor" was accordingly made out, under 
date of August 1, 1838, a few days after which he assumed 
the command. 

Commodore Biddle's name is so well known to the country 
at large, as well as to Philadelphians, and especially to mem- 
bers of the Historical Society, that it would seem a work of 
supererogation to give even a sketch of his career. But, as 
he was a Philadelphian, I will venture to do so, at the risk 
of making my paper somewhat prolix. 

James Biddle was born in Philadelphia Feb. 28, 1783, 
and died in this city Oct. 1, 1848. A man of rather small 
stature, and of nervous temperament (whose appearance must 
be familiar to many of those present), he was the son of 
Charles, and the nephew of Nicholas Biddle, the Commodore, 
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who was blown up in 1778, while commanding the "Ran- 
dolph," in action with the "Yarmouth" of 64 guns. James 
Biddle was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
entered the navy in 1800, not long after its re-establishment. 
Of seven brothers, John and Thomas served in the regular 
army, William and Richard were actively employed in the 
militia, and Nicholas was in the legislature, while James 
distinguished himself most of all during the war with Eng- 
land in 1812. Long previous to that time, however, James 
had been wrecked in the frigate " Philadelphia," off Tripoli, 
and was a prisoner for nineteen months. During the war 
of 1812 he was, as I have already said, first lieutenant of 
the "Wasp," in the brilliant action with the "Frolic," im- 
mediately after which he was captured by the " Poictiers" 
of 74 guns, and taken to Bermuda, whence he was duly 
exchanged. In 1813 he had command of the Flotilla on 
the Delaware, but was soon after ordered to the command 
of the " Hornet," in New London, where he was blockaded 
by a British squadron, from which he adroitly escaped and 
put to sea. Soon after this he captured the British sloop 
" Penguin," after a sharp action. In this affair Biddle was 
severely wounded. He was afterwards chased for four days 
by the u Cornwallis" of 74 guns, and by his seamanship, and 
the sacrifice of his guns and equipments, escaped. For his 
action with the " Penguin" Congress voted him a gold medal, 
while Philadelphia gave him a service of plate, and he re- 
ceived honors from other quarters. After the war of 1812-15 
he held important commands, and was clothed with diplo- 
matic powers, not usually entrusted to naval officers. He 
held, in succession, the chief naval command in the Pacific, 
in South America, in the West Indies, and in the Mediter- 
ranean. During these periods of service he was appointed a 
commissioner to negotiate a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, 
and to ratify a treaty with China, which powers serve to 
show how highly he was regarded by different administra- 
tions. During his last cruise, which was a circumnavigation 
of the globe in a noble ship, he visited Japan, then sealed 
to the world at large, and, in spite of that, compelled a re- 
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spectful consideration of what he had to say to them. After 
leaving Japan he commanded, for a time, one squadron which 
operated on the west coast of Mexico, during the war with 
that country, to which squadron we owe the possession of 
one of our most flourishing States, California. 

It was in the interval of more active service that Com- 
modore Biddle took charge of the Naval Asylum, namely, 
from 1888 to 1842. He had some years left, after he gave up 
the command, for more stirring and strictly professional 
employment. 

During Commodore Biddle's tenure the classes of midship- 
men who were preparing for their examination were placed 
in the Asylum, and a professor or two quartered there, for 
their instruction. This seemed almost a fulfilment of Mr. 
Paul Hamilton's idea. The midshipmen were at first as- 
signed the basement rooms at the north end, which were, to 
quote a report, " damp, cold, cheerless, and unhealthy." 
Afterwards, through the energetic remonstrances of Lieuten- 
ant Foote (afterwards the well known admiral), they were 
placed upon the floor above. Here they remained until the 
naval school w T as established at Annapolis, Md., about 1845. 
Time does not permit me to dw T ell upon the numerous scrapes 
and escapades of these young gentlemen, the survivors of 
whom are commodores. They had all been years at sea when 
they came to the school, and were not the u callow youth" of 
our times, by any means. 

The various uses to which the building was at this time 
put, and the quartering there of a number of officers, pro- 
fessors, and employes, and an unfortunate difference between 
the executive and medical authorities regarding the quantity 
of room occupied, produced a state of things which led to 
the division of the building into two parts by a wall of lath 
and plaster, giving the north half to the beneficiaries, and 
the southern to the hospital proper. It is not necessary to 
revert farther to the causes which led to this curious state 
of things, but only to state the fact as a part of the history 
of the institution. The following letter from the architect, 
Mr. Strickland, to the Honorable A. P. Upshur, Secretary of 
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the Navy, under date of Nov. 10, 1842, will explain, concisely, 
the manner in which the division was made: — 

"Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 7th inst. requiring me to partition off* the building of 
the Naval Asylum at this city, so as to assign the southern 
portion exclusively to the purposes of an hospital, and to 
make an estimate and report of the probable cost. 

In conformity with your wishes, I have visited the build- 
ing, and examined into the best mode of performing this 
work, and find that your object can be perfectly and sub- 
stantially done, without disturbing or changing any of the 
symmetry of the present plan. Indeed, sir, in the original 
design of the building, this kind of separation was con- 
templated. 

There is simply nothing more to do than to preserve the 
principal entrance hall leading from the front portico, as a 
vestibule for general entrance, and where the longitudinal 
lobby or passage crosses the vestibule, to construct a perma- 
nent partition in its centre, as well as that of the hall of 
entrance east and west, on each side of which doors of ample 
width may be made, the one to enter into the south, or hos- 
pital lobby, and the other into that of the north. The gal- 
lery leading across the stairways, from the lobby to the 
rotunda, or chapel, to be also partitioned oft* on each side, 
having a door of access from the northern lobby, as well as 
one from the southern one, into the rotunda. These parti- 
tions will completely separate the two stairways, giving one 
flight to each division of the building. This is all that will 
be required on the principal story. 

In the basement the longitudinal passage or lobby may be 
also separated by a bulk-head, and the east and west passage 
leading at right angles from the foot of the stairways to the 
kitchens and dining-rooms, where two partitions should be 
constructed, forming a lobby of separation between them, so 
that a wide outlet may be formed into a passage to the grounds 
in the rear of the buildings. 

The stairways, kitchen, dining-rooms, pantrys, store-rooms, 
closets, coal vaults, furnaces, &c, by this plan of separation, 
will be all in place ; the one suit being completely the ditto 
of the other, in each compartment of the building, and I 
need only add that each will have more than ample space in 
cooking and dining-rooms, together with the necessary appa- 
ratus for the accommodation of at least one hundred persons. 
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In the third story the partition must also extend across 
the longitudinal passage in the centre of the building, as 
beneath, as well as in the centre of the gallery which crosses 
the head of the stairways, leaving sufficient space to enter 
upon the roof. 

In the extreme southern end of the building, or the hospital 
division, there is a large room in the third story, fitted with 
a skylight in the ceiling, which room was originally intended 
for a surgical hall, and which may now, at a moderate ex- 
pense, be furnished with the necessary fixtures for medical 
and surgical purposes. 

With great respect, 

Yr obdt. servant*, 

WM. STRICKLAND." 

As a matter of fact this division of the building did take 
place, but the arrangement did not last very long. Com- 
modore Barron was ordered to the Asylum about this time, 
but, owing to these difficulties, would not remain. Better 
counsel at last prevailed, and the arrangement of the build- 
ing was restored to its former condition, and so remained 
until the erection of the new hospital gave up the whole 
establishment to the pensioners. 

During the course of the late war the necessity for a sepa- 
rate naval hospital became manifest, and it was therefore 
determined to remove the bodies of those buried in the 
cemetery, on the back part of the premises, and to place the 
hospital there. In my opinion it was the very worst of 
situations for a hospital ; but it was done, and a large and ex- 
pensive building was erected there, which has never since 
been filled to one-half its capacity. The remains of many 
officers and men were accordingly removed, and re-interred 
at Mount Moriah Cemetery, on the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, in what, it is to be hoped, is their last resting-place, some 
of them having already been buried three times. The hos- 
pital does not stand upon the exact site of the old burial- 
ground, but the steam-house, laundry, drying-ground, and 
coal-sheds of the hospital occupy the exact spot, still partially 
inclosed by a wall and an Osage orange hedge. 

As to the Asylum, time prevents me from entering into the 
anecdotal history of the place, but I may say, that many 
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curious characters have been inmates of the institution ; 
while hundreds of old men, who have deserved well of their 
country, have here passed their declining years in tranquillity 
and comfort, and many of them have attained a very 
great age. 

At present the number of the beneficiaries ranges from 
120 to 130, and they die (either from accident or the diseases 
of old age) about as fast as the new ones come in. 

Under the regulations no one is eligible for the place who 
has not passed twenty years in the naval service, although 
there are many exceptions to this rule in cases of serious dis- 
ability in the line of duty. 

Upon coming into the establishment a beneficiary has to 
give up to the hospital fund any pension of which he may 
be in receipt, as is eminently right and proper. The exact 
converse arrangement has, however, lately taken place in 
England, where Greenwich Hospital as a receptacle for super- 
annuated sailors and marines, has been broken up, and the 
building turned into a naval college. Those pensioners who 
were thoroughly bedridden or incapacitated, were sent to 
Haslar, or Yarmouth, as hospital patients, while those who 
were able to take care of themselves, or had friends to take 
care of them, received a pension. Thus the picturesque 
Greenwich Hospital uniform, immortalized by Wilkie and 
other artists, has disappeared from sight forever. 

The beneficiaries in our Asylum have each a sepai^ate room, 
und three wholesome meals a day. They have also sufiicient 
clothing and washing, with one dollar per month for spend- 
ing money, and 1J pounds of tobacco. Many have saved 
money before they came there, and fit themselves out with 
much taste, while all are comfortable. Some, indeed, among 
the prudent, are quite capitalists on a small scale. They 
have quite a fair library, and four reading-rooms, with daily 
and weekly papers, a good open fire in each, and liberty to 
smoke as much as they please. No restraint is put upon 
their liberty during reasonable hours, so long as they behave 
themselves properly. Many who are not past all service, 
lifter coming to the house and establishing themselves, obtain 
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formal leave of absence, generally for a year at a time. They 
are apt to go to sea again, or fishing, or some other congenial 
employment. If the beneficiary withdraws from the Asylum, 
he is allowed to resume any pension to which he may have 
been entitled before coming there. 

It is not necessary, in a notice of this kind, to proceed far- 
ther into the working of the institution, as I have endeavored 
to treat it in regard to its history, as one of the local objects 
of interest in our city, rather than in its relations as a gov- 
ernment establishment. 



